THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
much to clear the atmosphere of scholarship. It was the last
of the purely frivolous and framed charges of heresy in the
twelfth century, and it was the final nail in the coffin of the
earlier medieval obscurantism.
The change was most easily apparent in the field of the
search for and veneration of the relics of the saints; and in this
field its limitations are also most clearly perceived. It was not
that anyone seriously doubted that relics were truly efficacious,
but that the efficacious relics gradually ceased to be purely
trivial. One of the most moving passages in the Chronicle of
Jocelyn of Brakelond is that where Abbot Samson prostrates
himself before the embalmed body of St. Edmund: the reader
is unquestionably in the presence of genuine and authentic
religious devotion. Gerald of Wales forgets all his perky
boasting and his self-justification when he comes to describe
the discovery of the relics of King Arthur at Glastonbury.
John of Salisbury himself asked a friend in Rome to find him
relics of the Three Kings, whose bodies had been removed there
when Milan was captured by Frederick Barbarossa. He
requested, further, that a relic of St. Ursula should be sent to
him. He received them all, and bequeathed them to Chartres
Cathedral. It was this sort of entry in an inventory of a
church's treasures which gradually ceased to impress:
A piece of the Lord's Sign of the Cross, of His lance and His
column. Of the manna which rained from heaven. Of the
stone whereon Christ's blood was spilt. Item, another little
cross of silvered wood, containing pieces of the Lord's sepulchre
and of St. Margaret's veil. Of the Lord's cradle in a certain
copper reliquary. In a certain crystal vessel, portions of the
stone tables whereon God wrote the law for Moses with His
finger. Item, in the same vessel of the stone whereupon St.
James crossed the sea. Item, of the Lord's winding sheet.
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